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NOVELTIES IN DECORATIVE FURNITURE AND 

FABRICS. 



By Charles P. King, 

(Paris Correspondent of The Decorator and Furnisher). 
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Y^ XCEPTINGr the thickly embossed and 
gold papers it is remarkable to note 
that no matter what may be the de- 
sign or pattern of French wall-papers, 
there is one common to all, that is the 
fine embossed ribbing, mostly horizontal 
and sometimes vertical, but always notice- 
[ able by the fine gilding on the embossed 
(parts. On the dog-rose pattern the effect 
I is particularly pretty, and is comparable 
I to the broken surface of the photo- 
] mechanical engraving process called moss 
\ type. Floral subjects are the most numer- 
\ ous in wall-papers, but just now the 
! flowers are largely imaginary. Pale pink, 
j pale lilac and dull greens are the ruling 
) tints. In the latter color, we recently 
j noticed one of the cleverest imitations of 
\ flocks that it is possible to imagine. The 
\ ground of light aesthetic green had a 
j slight gloss, but the embossed patterns 
| were impressed with a peculiar granular 
| mat color, most deceptive to the eje. 

In electric lamps there is now to be 
[seen a decided novelty. The lamp resem- 
bles a thick roise bush with the leaves 
and .stems finely wrought in polished brass. Porcelain roses With 
tinted petals are set numerously in the foilage, each rose con- 
taining a full sized incandescent lamp, which screws off with the 
imitation flower. The bush stands in a large vase of Japanese 
porcelain, and the effect when lit is wonderfully beautiful. 

A hat and coat stand to match Mediaeval furniture has re- 





cently been elaborated. It consists of a grouping of spears, pikes 
and halberds, self supporting, like stacked muskets, into which 
are fixed knobs and other projections for the temporarily discard- 
ed wearing apparel. 

A mirror with silvered frame is suggestive of other material 
than metal. The frame is a large piece of metal like a piece of 
tree bark, overgrown with climbing plants, which have, however, 
very little relief. The Opening for the silvered glass is very irre- 
gular and zigzag, and the glass with beveled edges fits behind 
this aperture. The mirror is, of course, intended for a table. 

Transparent fire screens are seen more numerously at present. 
The frames are generally in unpolished walnut, carved. The 
upper corners are rounded and sometimes carried up to a point 
in .the centre. Other frames are in bamboo. The plate glass is 




A Panel ijj Pajnt«d Tapestry. 



A Window-Table for Plants. 

beveled and the ornament ground thereon ; generally in the 
centre only, the subjects possessing -high artistic merit. 

The manufacture of painted tapestries is a business which is 
assuming still larger proportions, and frequently the designs are 
from the brushes of well-known artists. We present our readers 
with one of the very latest designs in tapestry panels. In the 
better class of houses nowadays, the tapestry painter has an 
equal share with the architect, fresco painter and upholsterer in 
the decoration of interiors ; and the use of tapestry panels in the 
walls is becoming more and more fashionable. The subject is a 
banana with a snake twisted around the stem and flowers. 
Another is in the Japanese style in floral motives, the bamboo 
being a prominent feature. Another is a simple tracery of 
flowers. Many of the subjects are set pieces, in which are 
game, vases, etc., with Renaissance or Rococo scroll borders, etc. 

A window table for plants, of original design is shown in 
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the accompanying illustration. Excepting the carved sides of 
the box, there is nothing difficult in its making, the legs being 
turned and fluted only. 

We show, also, a side table or music rack of beautiful pro- 
portions. There are several varieties of these tables now made, 
the chief feature being the turned up ends of the shelves, and 
the use of fancifully sawn panels, between which are vertical 
panels for holding music, portfolios, etc., The wood, which is 
walnut, is not polished, but simply has the grain filled with 
wax. 

Some odd looking wine services now to be seen have real utility. 
A decanter of long cucumber shape rests at an angle on a couple 
of legs near the neck, which is beaked, and the stopper resein- 




A Parisian Music-Rack. 

bles a bird's head, while the whole resembles agrotesque animal. 
By turning the bottle over on the legs, there is no need to lift 
it in pouring out the contents. The whole service of glasses and 
basins is made to match, and is cast in the multi-colored, streaked 
glass now so popular. 



THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER is a publication for the use 
of everyone interested in a beautiful home. 

It tells how to decorate and furnish ordinary houses, showing how 
artistic merit can be secured with a economic outlay of money. 

It publishes practical charts, showing 1 how to decorate and furnish 
city flats. 

It publishes beautiful charts, showing* how to decorate and furnish 
country cottages. 

It describes and illustrates the latest ideas in furniture and general 
furnishings. 

It describes and illustrates the latest styles in window draperies* 
and upholstery fabrics. 

It publishes decorative designs for walls and ceilings. 

It tells everything there is to know about porcelain and pottery. 

The yearly subscription is only four dollars. 
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THE APPLICATION OF ORNAMENT— II 1. 



By Lewis F. Day. 




'HE purpose and position of orna- 
ment belong to the wider subject 
of decoration, at which we have 
not yet arrived, and come only 
incidentally under our considera- 
tion. On the method of its exe- 
cution depends, as already said, 
the very conception of ornamental 
design. One cannot properly dis- 
cuss style without reference to 
material and tools. 

The style peculiar to each par- 
ticular kind of work, is, indeed, 
so strongly marked, that it would be quite feasible to classify 
ornament according to its evolution. Mr. Wornum's analogy be- 
tween "style" in ornament and ''hand" in writing, holds abso- 
lutely good. There never was a tool or process, but it wrote its 
character on the work done. It was so in a simple, practical 
matter-like lettering. The cuneiform character of the Assyrian 
inscriptions was developed chisel in hand. It was the chisel that 
shaped the hieroglyphics of Egypt. In a certain bluntness of 
the early Greek character the influence of the stylus is apparent. 
Chinese and Japanese writing must first have been done with the 
brush. 

The various. shapes of letters on Fig. 12 are instructive. The 
simple form of the Roman capitals, ABC, might, like the Greek, 
first have been indented on a soft substance with a point. The 
later form of lettering, D E F, with its varying thickness of 
line and its spurred extremities, was better calculated for en- 
graving on hard stone. The use of the thick and thin lines (the 
down-stroke and up-stroke), comes of the use of the pen, and so 
plainly, does the characteristic thickening of the backs of cer- 
tain Gothic capitals, such as G. The smaller Roman letters, h i j, 
and still more plainly, the italics k I m, are unmistakably re- 
lated to the "round hand 11 nop. But it is in the mediaeval 
"black letter 11 that penmanship is most strictly pronounced, as 
in the letters X[ X 5, in the capitals ^ WL %$, and in the more 
fantastically flourishing ( g®l, the same plate. 

That our own printed type does not more distinctly reveal 
the intervention of the metal worker, is accounted for by our fol- 
lowing the historic, pen-born, fashion of lettering — I would say 
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Fig. 15J.-Lettkri.sg, Showing its Relation to the Pen, etc. 
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